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Tqachers in 22 First Chance Project lanfl 110 Head 
Start Projects raspondea to a survey fccusiig on aefinlng preschool 
inalhstreanUg, characteristics and social int tractiicx of handicappea 
and TionhotiaicapDsd children, tgacher attituaes tomi& mainstr «aBlng , 
tfaeher pceparatloTi for mainstr naming, and parent i ii'volvemsnt . 
Ft suits sKowed that there are bas.lcally two types cf mainatreaning, 
fh» +raditioTial (integration of hanaicapped childrsii into preschool 
classiooms o tiginally for nonhandtcappia childxeii, as in Head Start 
and the rsvitse, as in First Chance. Findings farthfi indicated that 
*iher« is a high aegrse of clarity abcut what constitwteQ 
BalnstEeaBing at the preschool l=vel. With regard tc social 
Intetaetion, both groups ( hanaicapp^d and nonhandic ipped) had friends 
in both groups, and nonhandicappea chlldeen taialy igiiorea th%ir 
handieappsa peers, kll responaents strcngly agtaia tliat parental 
Involvement a key to successful na itftteaffling and found that they 
had enough time to msst th^s needs of th= parents. (A«thcr/PHR j 
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INTRODUCTION 

My preaentation today will consist: of two parts. First, I would like 
to talk briefly about the rationale for preschool nalnatreainLng, what we 
actually know about It, and what critical information we still need. Mueh 
of this Inforniation is contalnad, in greater detail, In Blacher-Dixon and 
Turnbull, Education UnllTiileed (1979) . After outlining the gaps In our 
knowledge of preschool mainstreaniing, I will present some data from a 
major survey conduceed as part of the Carolina Institute for Reaeairch 
on Early Education of the Handicapped. 
Rationale for fgesehool Mains treamlnp 

Why mainstream praachoolers? There is a clear, strotig rationale 
for doing so which Is supported byj legal factors, parenta, teachers* 
and empirical research findings. 

One of the most compelling legal factors In favor of preschool 
malnstreamlng Is Public Law 94-142. Accprdlng to this mandate, children 
as young as three years of age must be provided a free, appropriate 
public education in the least restrictive environment (i.e., a normaa 
preschool) if the state provides such programs to nonhandicappad children. 
The precise rules for fulfilling this requirement are contained in the 
1977 Federal Register (p. 42488) so I will not review them here, 1 would 
like to point ouc, however, that this notion of legislating Inceiratlon 
of handicapped arid nonhandicapped preschools is not new; In 1972 a 
Congr^sional matidate ordered the Head Start network to serve 10% handi- 
capped children. Over the years, preschool malnstreamlng has clearly 
become a legislative and Judicial preference in balancing the Interests 
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of chlldten md schools (Tuwbull, 1977). 

Another scrong tattonale for pteschool mainstreamliig comes from 

Che literature which Indlcatei that pr^achool maltiatreaming las 

. , Qpportuiilty £ot the handicapped to Laarti to "copa with 
normal lacl^ty; offers the handicapped nowal play and laaCTilng 
aKperietieei (Colietii 1975; Guralnlck, 19761 Hennonj 1973; Karnes 
& Zehfbtek, 1977), 

. , *an oppQfCui\ity fox the honhandlcapped preschoolers and their 
teachers to lea:crt about handicapped eliidlrerii wid to learn to he 
toLerant of indi^fldual differences (Giiralnicl^i 1976| Hohba, 1975| 
Justlcej 197A; Karnes & Zehrtach, 1977; and Snyder s Apollonlj 4 
Cooke, 1977)- 

, * -an opportunity for the handicapped to learti ioelally ap- 
propriate behaviours through modeling or linltatlori (Cooke * Apollonl, 
6 Coolce, 1977; Devoneys Gur^lnlckj & tobln* 1974| Karnes S Zehrbachp 
1977; Meiavorth & Madle, 1975 i Peterson & Harallcki 1977| Peterson, 
VmtmtBoti^ & Scrl\renp 197 7 1 Snyder , Apollonl & Cooke ^ 1977)* 
, , *aupported hy parents (Cansierp 1977; D^Audneya 1976 | Dunstg 
1976, Garrett 4 Stovall^l972; Grossi, Plnkstaffp Henley^ B Sanford, 
1975; Morton & Hull, 1976)* 

* . , important In fostering a positive self-concept for the handle- 
capped child CKenTiedyj Northcott, McCauley, & WiUlamSp 1976; 
Wynne f Brown ^ Da^of? 4 Ulf elder, 1975) ^ 

. , , preparation for the handicapped child- s later partletpatiori 
in regular education and in society tn general (Wynne et al-^ 1975), 
Although thert ii evidence thac handicapped chlldr^ii who attend an 
Integrated or mains trt^med preschoQl do sho^^ subsequent acadeinlc progress 
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(see, for exampl&i DeWeerd, 1977; a selection of Head OCatt Pinal Reports, 
or Rlacets 1975) » school success Itaalf has not been tlie primary suppord 
fot pxmBtLhooX wins t reaming* Ratheri support generally comes from the 
iQCtal^ or emotional gains that have been shown to oc&ur, l.e,, evidence 
thac preschool ntalns treating tnay be "psychologically healthy.-' That some 
pateate of handicapped children favor preschool tnalnst reaming is evident 
(D'Audfiey, 1976, DurtsCp 1977; and Garrett Stovall, 1972), but information 
on uzh^ther or not the parenci of nonhandicapped chUdrefi support preschool 
wains treaming li iiQt well-docuniented* It can be asiuifted, on tht basts of 
the available litexatures that preschool malnat reaming does more good than 
harm, The aesumptlons^ however ^ ^hlch relate specif ically to the banefits 
of mains treaming (for both the preschoolers themselves and cheir parentg) 
have Tiot been empirically tested* 

R^tlgivgiLa for Sarvey 

The rationale for integrating preschoolers ±b clear; however^ miich 
of the itiformatlon an preschool mains t reaming that yon Just heard is 
derived from non-data based papers, e.g., position paptM ^ritttn by 
parents or teachers, anecdotal accounts ^ etc* The literature contains 
no readily available fortnula for implementing preschool mains trtamingi 
nor does It relate any particular service model Ce,g., home-based^ home 
followed by center^ center'-based» technical assistance or consultative 
service, etc-) to successful child outcomes* 

Purthermotai although there are numerous deflnltlgng of mainstreamlrig 
in the llteratutre, most pertain to school-age chlldrea, Kaufman, Gottlieb, 
Agard. S Kuklc (1975) have included specific components of mains treaniing 
in their definition, e,g*, the notions of temporal^ Instructional* and 
social integration of exceptional children* While «e recognise that 
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excessive detail may in fact hinder the evaluation of a TOalns treamlng 
program, clarification of definition will be necessary in order to identify 
which Variables relate to successful child, parent, or family outcotnes. 

Finally, the relacionshlp between day care arrangetnents and the 
ehild*s parents /family has long been recognised as Importanti Speciftcally, 
what is the effect of preschODl mains tr earning on parents ^ and on the 
ehild*B relationships with peers? 

Answers to these quastions are currently being pursued by Dr, Ann 
Turnbull and myself in a project entitled, *'The Effects of Preschool 
Mains treamlng on Parents/* (a component of CIREEH) * 



Insert Figure 1 about here 

Figure 1 shows the entire project scheniaticallyt However, today I will 
be presenting the results of our survey on preschool mains treamlng only^ 
bocu&lng on SOCIAL INTERACTION IN PRESCHOOL MINSTREAMINQ MODELS. Based on 
the available literatura and on the data wa have collected so far, it 
appears that it is the social factors connected with preschool malnstreamlng 
that fnost affects parents and families of handicapped children. Hence* wa 
refer here to social interaction among and between parente as well as children 

METBOD 

Sample 

The survey Instrument wbb mailed to both directors and teachers In 
Region IV Head Start projects (N.Cp S.C., Georgia^ Florida, Tennesseei 
Kentucky, Alabama* Mississippi) and all First Chance Projects which suggestedp 
in their project abstracts, that they might be ma ins t reamed. Approximately 
46 First Chance Projects and 232 Ilaad Start Projects were recipients of 
the surviy (that's a total of 556 surveys mailed). About 60% of the surveys 
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were returned (First Charict N^22| Head Start N^llO) | tccordlng to noted 
survey research experts s this is a respectable percentage* Mdtiy iurveys 
never reached their destinations because of addtess changes i others weriC to 
First Chance Projects which were not, in fact, malnstteamed. 
Materials 

Twp survey instruments were developed and pilot tested. The Blrector 
Survey aKamined such variables as resources p cutrlculum, architectural 
design* and administrative arrangement a* The Teacher Surrey focused on 
defining preschool malnscreamings characcerlacics and social Interaction 
of handicapped and nonhandicapped children , teacher attitudes toward main- 
itreamlng, teacher preparation for mains t reaming, and parent Involveinent 
including the parents of nonhandicapped as w^ell as the parents off handicapped 
children, 
Procedurg 

Jwo surveys were mailed to each projects one Director Survey and one 
Teacher Survey. The dlreetoira were asked to ielect on© teacher Ln a malji^ 
streamed classroom within that projact and tp have that teacher fill out the 
appropriate survey • The data 1 will be presenting to you today are from 
the Teacher Surveys only. 

All questionnaires were coded by number md analysed by computer, 
Hences respondent confidentiality was assured. 
Results 

We analysed far more data than I would ever atteinpt to present here 
today iCaee Figure 2). Rather^ I will focus in on those data that^ are 
importaut for understanding the effects of preschool mains trsMlng on 
parents and family. 
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Malnatreamln^ iBodels. in our attanipt to examine what models of 
preschool mains treanilng are being impliniBtited wa learned that there are 
basically two types ; the traditlDnal and Che reverse mains treaming models. 
Traditional mains treaming Is the Integration of handicapped children into 
preschool classrooms originally for nonh and i capped chlldran, e.g., Head 
Start. Reverse mflinstreamlng Is the Intatratlon of ^handicapped children 
into preschool clasaroonis orlgtnally designated for handicapped children. 
Es^atnples of this type of mainatreaniing may be found in the Handicapped 
Children's Early Education ProgTama, or Tlrat Chance network. 

Definition . According to the llteracure, preschool mains treamlng 
means very different things to different people. We thus decided to explore 
what components of mains treamlng varioui projeccs had in common. First, 
we asked respondents to indtcate whether they agreed or disagreed with 
various statements about the "goals" of preschool mains treamlng. Thm 
results are shown in Plgure 3. 



Insert Plgure 3 about here 



Clearly, respondents froni both Head Start and Flist Chace projects 
strongly agree on the goals for preschool mains traaming. However, bar 
graplis 6. and 7. do suggest that respondenes from tirst Chance are slightly 
more conservative In their assumptions about parents. In other words, they 
more frequently circled the "NOT SURE" caeeiory when asked about parents' 
beliefs. 

Two other imporCant aspects of malnscreaming explored In this section 
of the survey were Instructional Integration md social integration. Data 
summaries are provided In Tables 1 and 2 . Head Start and Plrst Chance 
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projects responded almost identically to stateinents about Instructional Integratioi 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 

Note that for itatements #5 and #6 over 80% of Head Start reipondents 
answerod in the "ptrongly" or "slightly" category^ Indleatlrig aome general 
agreainent among Head Start teachers on those tteraa. 

Table 2, sunmarizlng responses to statements about social Integration^ 
again shows the relative conservatism eKpregsftd by First Chance respondents 
(see items #1, 2, 3* 5, 6)* 

Social Interaction ^ Additionally, we collected a considerable amount 
of data on the social Interaction of handicapped and nonhandleapped chi^ldren 
in the preschool classroom. The results from both groups are fairly 
homoganeous # To summarize: 

1, Handicapped childran tend to have BOTH handicapped and nonhandlcapped 
children as their f fiends or buddies # 

2, Similarly rnost nonhandicapped childran tend to have BOTH nonhandicapped 
and handicapped children as thalr friends or buddies* 

3, Handicapped chlldrea frequencly imitated positive behaviors (e.g.^ 
helping or sharing) inodeled by nonhandicapped children and generally 
•'fit in" with the rest of the class.'' 

4, Although the handicapped chlLdren rarely set bad examples for their 
nonhandlcapped pears s they sometimes imitated the negative behaviors 
of the nonhandicapped children (e*g*, fighting or arguing). 

5, On the other hand, nonhandicapped children rarely Imltatad the 
behaviors of their handicapped peers, nor did they ipiore the 
handicapped chlldTen • 
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6* Honhandtcapped children frequently made special efforts to help, 
share mi get along with the handicapped children in the pxeschool. 
classroQin^ 

Fa tent Involvemefit. All respondents stronfily agreed that pareneel 
support is a key to sucGesgful mains t reaming and found that they had enough 
time to ifleet the needs of parents. However , Head Start responded ta 
indicated that thay generally need more staff assistance for platitiing and 
implemenctng parent activities* 

Table 3 show^i tbe types of parent involvement offered in these pre^ 
school mains treamlrig programs, and those activities i^hlch teachers felt 



were necessary fo^ successful preschool mains treamlng* The parents of 
both handicapped and nonhandlcapped children tended to participate in the 
same types of parent involvement activities j except that parents of non^ 
handicapptd children in Head Start participated more in regularly scheduled 
parent mee tings ^ sad parents of handicapped children in Head Start wtked 
more at honie on follow-»-up activities • 

Finally j Figure 4 Illustrates the extent to which parents are "main- 
straamed'' in these progratns. The modal response to nearly all statements 



about parent^parent Interactions, for both Head Start and First Chsnca 
respondents, was "slightly agree.'* 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Insert Figure 4 about here 
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DISCUSSION 

One of the main objectlvea of chls survey was to dttermine if ther 
waa consensus among chose in the field (i.e., teachers) on the definition 
and goals of preschool mains treaming. The data. In fact, indicate that th 
is a high level of understanding and clarity as to what conitltutts waln- 
stMamlng at tha preschool level. Furthermore, the respondints, who were 
primarily teachers of tnalnstjfeamed preschool classrooins, were quite 
opclmiatic about the realities of malnstreamlng. e.g.. the necessity of 
social as veil as Instructional integration of the children. 

Interestingly, few differences appeared In the responses of Head Start 
and First Chance teachers. This Is surprising, due to the fact that chsse 
two networks represent very different mains t reaming models, i.e.. the 
tradlctcnal and the reverse. It Is not so surprising that Head Start 
teachers responded similarly, since they all received similar training in 
classroom techniques, curriculum adaptation, ate. provided by the Region IV 
network. However, this is not the case for First Chance projects which are 
scattered rather widely across the country. 

The social interaction of handicapped and nonhandlcapped children, 
believed to be so Important for euccessful Integration, seems to preaant 
little problem for the teachers In these malnstreamed classrooms. Similarly, 
parent lnvol..e,nen t factors are not cited as barriers to preschool laalnstrem- 
tng. Perhaps one of the most intetestlng findings from this study Is the 
fact that parent Involvement activities, too, are mainstreamed. The parent- 
parent Interactions In the classroo„ and before or after school suggested 
by this survey are not commonplace m elementary or secondary schools. 
Given the federal mandate to Involve parents in both Head Start and First 
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Chance praachools, as well as £he increased emphaals on parent Involvament 
spelled out in Public Law 94-142, the positive attitude expreaaed by teachers 
and their wlUingneia to acconunodate parents is a true step on the way to 
succeaaful preschool malnitreaining. 

How will all this Infortnatlon affect the parents and families of 
handicapped children? Now that we have obtained a detailed description of 
the progranimatlc aspects of preschool mains treamlng, and the role of parenca 
m those programs, we need to find out from parents what the Impact of 
preschool mains t reaming on their famUles will be. The next phase of 
research in this section of the Carolina Institute for Research on Early 
Education of the Handicapped will do so. 
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Figure I 

le Ifflpact of minstreamiig on Parents and 
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Figure 2 

Bwmfy ot Pteschool ^Infltreafflliig Sumy Rigylts 
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Figure 3 



GOA.LS OF PRESCHOOL MAIKSTREAMING 
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1. Preschool mains tireaming helps prepare handicapped 

children for maitistreaming during their school years, 
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2. Handicapped children learn socializaciori skills from tion- 
handicapped children. 
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3, Handicapped children learn cognitive and language skills 
from nontiandicapped children. 
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Figure 3 Ccont. ) 



4. MoTihand Icapped children learn to develop sensitivity to 
others by having the opportunity to know handicapped 
children. 
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5. Handicapped children are placed in a more "normal" atmosphere 
having the opportunity to have noiihatidicapped friends. 
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Figure 3 (cont.) 



7. Parents of nonhandicapped children beXiev 
Dfist for their chiLdren. 
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Table 1 
Ins true tlonal Incegration 



STATEJENTS 


MOST FREQUENT RSSPONSES 


Head Start 


Plret Chance 


A* Handicapped children are at the garae 
developmental level as the. majority 
of chair nonhandlaapped peera^ 


Wot sure 


Not sure 
(500 


2* Handlaapped children work on eKactly 
the aaos objectivei and activities 
as the majority of their nonhaiidl- 
capped peers t 


Mot sura 
C52%) 


Not sure 
(54X) 


J. Handicapped children work on 

different ©biectivea and actJvit^ie.^j 
but within the same content imlt slb 
the inajority of their nonhandlcapped 
pears. 


Slightly agree 
<51X) 


Slightly agree 
(732) 


4p Handicapped children most often 
work individually. 


Not sura 


Not itire 


5, Handicapped children moat often work 
in groupa composed of juat handle- 
capped children. 


Scrongly disagree 
(42X) 

<40X) 


Slightly disagree 
(36%) 


6, Handicapped chlldran moat often work 
In groups composed of both handi- 
capped and nonhandlcappad children * 


Slightly agree 

Scrongly agree 
(40%) 


Slightly agree 


7* When moat of the class understands 
a nmw aoncept or skilly the handi- 
capped child understands also. 


(53X) 


Not sure 

mm 


8. The expectations for handicapped 
children are the same as for the 
nonhandlcapped children. 


Not iure 
<46X) 


Kot aura 
(502) 


9# The sKpec tat ions for handicapped 
children are less than for the 
nonhandlcapped children. 


Not Butm 
(442) 


Kot suie 
(45XD 


10, The expectations for handicapped 
children are greater than for the 
nonhandlcapped children. 


Slightly disagree 
(37«) 


Slightly disagree 
00%) 
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Table 2 
Social Integration 



STATEMENTS 


MOST FREQUENT RESPONSES 


Head Start 


First Chance 


1» III tins true tUlfsd olav ^T^na^TriT^e 

handicappad children most frequently 
pUy with other handicapped 
chlldreng 


S light IjT disagree 
(49%) 


Not sure 


2, In unstruQtured play sttuations^ 

handicapped ehildten inoit frequently 
pl&Y with noiAandlcappad children. 


S Lightly agrae 
(49%) 


Not §iir# 

(41%) 


3, Taachers specifically structure 
activities to include handicapped 
aiid noidiandlcapped children. 


Strongly agree 

am 


(59%) 


4. Handicapped children prefer some 
handicapped children to some non-- 
handicapped children * 


Not sure 
<40%) 


Not sure 
(50%) 


5, Nomhandicapped children initiate 
interaction with handicapped 
children » 


S lightly agree 
(47%) 


Slightly agree 
(36%) 

Not fure (36Z) 


6* Handicapped children initiate inter- 
act ipn with nonhandlcapped children- 


Slightly agree 
(49%) 


Not sure 
(45%) 


Im Nonhandicapped children ■'help'' 
handicapped children^ sarving as 
advocates or *'buddlei»" 


Slightly agree 
(647.) 


Slightly' agree 
(50%) 
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Table 3 

Types of Parent Involv^ement In Preschool Mains treamiiig Programi 



Regularly scheduled parent meetings 

* Volunteering as helpers In the program 

* Observing their child in the classroom 

* Working with chlldTen at home on follow-up actlvlttes 
^ Iridlvldual parent-teacher conferances 

Advocacy services 
Home visits 

* Learning to teach their own children 

* Informal exchange between teachers and parents 
(Parent counseling or therapy) 

^ ^ Those forins of parent Involvenient that teachers felt 

were most necesaary for auccessful preschool inalnstreamln; 

» ^ This was offered by very few Head Start or First Chance 
programs. 
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Figure 4 



MAINSTREAMING PARENTS 



Head 
Start 



1. Parents of both handicapped and parents of nonhandicapped 
children mingle and talk together at parent meetings. 
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2. Paremts of handicapped and parents of nonhandicapped children 
interact during the times when they bring their children to 
class and when, they pick them up. 
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On pare-nt workshop days, or on days that parents might be 
worUing in the preschool classroom, the parents of handicapped 
childreii and the parents of nonhandicapped children work together. 
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Figure 4 (cont . ) 



4. While worlting in or visiting class, parents of nonhandicapped 

children teach or interact with handicapped children. 
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5. Ifhile working in or visiting cLass, parents of handicapped 
children teach or interact with nonhandicapped childreri. 
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